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LIBRARIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By 
JAGAN NATH AGRAWAL, M.A. 
Head of the University Sanskrit Department, Jullundur. 


Inthe early stage of the history of education in Ancient India, the 
Vedic Literature was the main subject of study. Instruction in the Veda 
was imparted orally, without the medium of a book. The sacred word had to 
be learnt from the mouth of the teacher. Even when the art of writing was 
known, the use of manuscripts was not very much countenanced. Thus for 
example, the Pananiya Siksa, regards one who learns from a written record 
(Ferfeaa GiS%) as the lowest type of reader. The method of oral instruction 
was so much in vogue in Ancient India, that dependence on books was 
looked askance. There is a saying, 

e g 

qeraeat ¢ ai fear qeeand ad | Hae aRAeA a ar fag a agadq 
‘the knowledge that is confined to the books and the wealth which is 
deposited with another, is no good when the need arises. 

As late as the 12th Century A.D. an eminent Indian, Poet, Bilhan 
prays that his poetic composition may adorn the throats of the learned 


(fazer stata) 


However, we should not conclude that all literature in India was 
preserved orally, and that books did not exist or that there was no need of 
them. There are strong indications, that even the Vedic students, availed of 
the aid of manuscripts, in their studies, for how could the Siksha literature, 
otherwise speak of students who studied with the aid of written documents. 
One great reason why the reference to books was discouraged was their 
scarcity. There were no printing presses, nor paper mills in those days. The 
manuscripts were to be written by hand on palm leaf or birch bark, both of 
which are very fragile. The books produced on such material got damaged 
very quickly, and necessitated the repetition of the laborious Process of 
copying and re-copving. 











JAGAN NATH AGRAWAL 


Inspite of these handicaps, books were prepared and stocked by those 
who could afford the expense from early times. Kings, temples and monas- 
teries, and rich men of taste had their collections of books. The Sanskrit 
word for a Library is Bharati-bhandara, or Sarasvati-bhandara. The word 
fora book is grantha or pustaka and these words are historically very 
interesting, Grantha is derived from grath to fasten, and pustaka from pust 
to tie. The ancient Indian book was written either on “nicely cut oblong 
pieces of the birch bark, or on palm-leaves. These leaves were provided 
with wooden or metallic covers of the size of sheets. The Bhurja and palm 
leaves as well as the covers were pierced by holes, through which strings 
were passed and the whole bundle tied up. This process of tying up a MS 
was already current in the reign of Maharajadhiraja Harsavardhana, for 
Bana refers in his Harsacarita to the Sutravestana or tying a MS by means 
of strings. There isa similar reference in the Vasavadatta of Subandhu. 

Cotton cloth was also used for writing, the sheet being rolled, and 
tied by means of a string. 


The oldest manuscripts so far known have all been discovered in 
places outside India. The oldest Indian manuscript on palm-leaf belongs to 
the 2nd Century A.D. It was discovered by the Royal Prussian expedition 
from Turfan in Central Asia, and it contains fragments of three Sanskrit 
Plays of Asvaghosa. The script is Brahmi. Some fragments in the Godfrey 
collection from Kashgar, belong to the 4th Century A.D. & the Horiuzi Ms 
from Japan containing Prajnaparamitahrdavasutra and Usniasadharani, 
belongs to the first half of the sixth century The size of the leaves in this 
MS is 113” X 2 or 13”. 


The earliest known MS on birch bark is the Prakrit Dhanmanada 
written in Kharosthi characters, and belongs to the 2nd Century A.D. 
This was discovered by a French-traveller M. Dutre- Uil-De Rhins, in 1892. 
Other important birch-bark MSS are the Bower MS of about the 5th Century 
the Gilgit MSS of the Vinayapitaka of the Sarvastivadina School of Buddh- 
ism, of about the 6th Century and the Bakshali (near Mardan) MS containing 
a mathematical treatise in script of about the 7th Century A.D. 


From the foregoing account, it must be clear that preparation of 
books in India dates before the 2nd Century A.D., when Indian MSS had 
already travelled far beyond her own frontiers, According to a tradition 
recorded in the Life of Hiuen Tsang, the Buddhist scriptures were written 
on palm leaves shortly after Buddha’s death in 543 B. C. 


Regarding the existence of Libraries and their importance we have 
some definite evidence. We learn from the Chinese pilgrims Hiuen Tsang 
that a splendid library was maintained at the University of Nalanda. The 
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Library quarter of the University was known as Dharmaganj, and these 
buildings which housed it were called Ratna-sagra, Ratnodadhi, and Ratnara- 
njaka. Here Itsing got 400 Sanskrit works, copied for him, 

Like Nalanda the University at Valabhi, also hada big Library, 
which received royal support in the form of grants of land. (See I. A. VII. 67 


S 
for purchase of books. (qeaatraatag) 


The ancient Indian Libraries had to employ a sufficient number of 
scribes for copying the MSS as the old ones deteriorated and decayed. 
Indian Libraries also kept ‘readers’ or pustaka-vacakas who had specialised in 
reading out texts to others. The writer-of the Kamasutra, Vatsyayana, who 
is earlier than 400—500 B.C. mentions ‘reading’ as an art to be acquired by a 
man of taste. Bana, the author of Kadambari and Harsacarita who mainta- 
ined a private library had such a reader in his service. Amongst the royal 
libraries, the most-well-knownis that of King Bhoja of Dhara which was 
housed in the temple of Sarasvati (Bhoja‘s College). 


The Chalukyas of Anahilawada (Patan) in the 12th Century maintain- 
ed another grand library. Most of the Indian libraries, at Udbhandapura, 
Jalandhara, Sthanvishvara, Mathura~Kanyakubja, Banaras and Pataliputra 
were burnt down during the course of Muslim invasions. 

That the ancient Indians attached very great importance to the main- 
tance of Libraries, is clearly demonstrated by the emphasis that is laid on 
the making of gifts of MSS to the temple bhandaras, and the fear of incurr- 
ing sin which is held out to those who destroy, damage or spoil the manuscr- 
ipts. 

The Agni Purana commends the gifts in the following words:— 
quat ard afe waramaarts at) fafaen get zat ahaa heaaegar 
Rrarat fase quer awa ae | sagas: @ ear Geat aaa J a: II 
‘He who gets a copy of the Purana the Mahabharata, or the Ramayana and 
makes a gift of it achieves enjoyment here and salvation (hereafter). 

‘He is the maker of all gifts who arranges the reading out of a book in a 
temple of Visnu, Siva or Surya. 

Even in distant Indian Colonies of Cambodia, Champa and Java we find simi 
lar ideas prevalent. 


Stealing of books is strongly censured in the following couplet. 

Gea erwd seq HM Tal want i ga: tail a =a, ava-faad aaa | 
He who steals a book may become blind of one eye, and be visited by troub- 
les, After death he goes not to heaven, and takes his father to hell. 


For the proper care of books it was said. 


VaRMAae: qeraedta qe) waaha sata aeeae a freae II 
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‘It should be protected with care, from the rats, thieves, fire and water, for 
it is written out with great trouble.” 


From this brief survey, it is clearly established that the Ancient 
Indians attached great importance to books; and the maintance of libraries, 


THE STORY OF “BOOK” 


G. D. APTE, LIBRARIAN, 
Ruparel College Library, Bombay. 


Even though books have come recently in the human domain, their 
relationship with men and vise versa, is so thick that to think of them indiv- 
idually is unimaginable. No men are there without books, no books without 
men (readers). There are men (publishers and booksellers) who are depend- 
ing on books, there are books which are depending on men A man cannot 
think of his fellow being without the aid of a book, A man cannot be desc- 
ribed as civilized without reference to books, even though contents may ad- 
vocate uncivilized behaviour. In short to think of a 20th century, man wit- 
hout a book is like a girl without a purse. 


Signature, title-page, list of contents, numbering of books, list of bibl- 
iography, annotations, binding, printing and printing material are different 
parts of a book. With one or two omissions out of these every element is 
essential for the perfection of a book. Some help the binder, some help the 
reader. Elements like annotation and bibliography are applicable to subject 
matter of certain books and as such connot be present in all the books. 


The origin of the word book is controversial like the origin of human 
being. The word “Book” is found in all Tetunic languages, the origin of 
which is commonly believed to have been traced in “Beoks” which means ta- 
blets. On the other side, the English origin of the word is traced with ‘‘Boc”’ 
a kind of beach tree, which is also a philological probability. 


About 2400 B. C. in Babylonia most of the legal decisions and reven- 
ue accounts were inscribed in cuneiform characters, on clay tablets and pla- 
ced injars. In those days they were referred to as books, At Nineveh 
there was a large collection of these books, After this came Papyrus, the 
material prepared from the pith of a ‘“‘Reed” found in Egypt only. In the 
2nd century B.C. King of Pergamus finding Papyrus hard to procure, intro- 
duced improvements into the preparations of the skin of sheep and calves 
for writing purposes, which was named after his kingdom a ‘parchment’, 
The supremacy of this material prevailed for a long time upto 10th century. 
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But the new element, namely paper for writing which came from the East 
dwarfed its importance. From China paper was taken by Arabs to Europe 
and by Muslims to India. Europe opened the era of paper in the 12th cen- 
tury. Bhurn-patra; shila-lekha were the counter parts of these which were 
in the use throughout India. 


Throughout the old days and before the advent of paper, size of the 
book used to be of circular nature. The papyrus used to be bound round a 
stick or sticks. The present form of the book came into being in Martial’s 
time in Rome, and became predominant as parchment superseded papyrus. 
As we find today, information regarding printers place or publishers name 
was never given. There used to be no title-page. The first dated title-page 
with some words in the author’s praise came in 1470. Till 1500 title-page 
did not become common as it is to-day. Even though the completion of the 
title-page was slow, other developments were rapid. Illustration came into 
being about 1461. Pagination and headlines in 1470 and 1471. Signature 
for the binders guidance came in 1472. Inspite of all these, the paper used 
for printing was of extraordinary thickness. Most of the bocks used to be 
small folio-size, but small thin quartos became very popular afterwards. 
The price of the book used to be difficult to ascertain, but used to be very 
high. Gradually printing cheapened the books. Normally the price of books 
used to be high due to various factors. Today a book can be printed in 
different forms, with superior or inferior materials, which lengthens the field 
of reiders. This increase in demand necessiates the increase in production 
which results in lowering the price. But in old days the means of production 
and materials used to be very limited. 


The binding of books as it prevails today came info existence in the 
Christian era. In those days the form used to be round. This system used 
to injure the pages and thereby diminish the life of a book. To lengthen 
the life of books to a considerable extent, wooden boards were used and kept 
on the pages. After along interval came the parctice of sewing these wooden 
boards to the origina] book. Ultimately came the leather binding over the 
wooden boards This whole process was considered what we call up-to-date 
binding of the present age. 


Most of the books in this era were of religious nature and were bound 
for royalties, priests and monks. Consequently binding used to be costly 
material. On the outer cover of books there used to be pictures of gods 
studied with jewels, precious stones, enamels or carved ivory. Because of 
these valuable materials the books were stolen or looted. Some specimens 
of these types are still preserved in the British Museum. Even on the 
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outside of these books there never used tu appear title of the book or the 
author's name. 

Ordinary books used to be covered with leather and decorated with 
patterns of lower lines or stamp or sometimes by both. The whole of 
binding or printing was the monopoly of monastries. But with the advent 
of printing in Europe in the 15th century, binding and printing were 
transferred to common folks. With the widening of the field, came various 
styles of binding. Venice made a great progress with the help of gold 
tooling which was a monopoly of the East. After Venice comes Italy and 
in this way it spread all over Europe. Men like Canevari, Aidus, Manutivs 
and Thomas Matien introduced their own stvles which became very famous 
till the beginning of the machine age. 

Human skin was also used as a binding material till the recent times, 
the specimens of which are found in European countries. Carlyle in his 
famous book on French Revoluticn has described an incident when 
Robespiere was ridiculed by the monarchs of Europe for his literary pursuits, 
But the skins of these very monarchs were going to bind the books of 
Robespiere not long after. This reminds of some incidents in the English 
literary history when actually skins of human beings were used as binding 
materials. The sample of this is still preserved in one of the libraries of 
England. In one incidence one robber’s skin proved a good binding 
material, on the other hand a woman’s will declared that her skin should be 
used for binding the edition of her favourite authors. 


Little books have come into use recently. Chief amongst these are 
‘Avon Books’, ‘Batten Books’, ‘Dail Books’. ‘Signet Books’, ‘Mentor Books’, 
‘Pocket Books’, Most of these are of Amercian origin. During the last 
world war Amercian yovernment, established Amercian publishers and 
booksellers formed a corporation to popularize the best classics in the 
English literature in the army. But these have become very popular 
outside armed-forces also. Over lakhs of books are published in this form. 
Penguin series and Pelican Series are of English origin. In India Bharatiya 
Vidva Bhavan is publishing Indian Classics in little book form. The out- 
come of this form due to their size and little price, Before their advent, 
books of reputed authors used to cost about 20 to 30 rupees, For example 
‘Good Earth’ of Pearl Buck in the original edition used to cost Rs. 12 per 
copy, Eventhough inthis form 12 editions were taken out and about 10 
crores of copies were sold. But when pocket edition came out, its sale went 
to 40 crores. In the year 1951, 23 crores of books costing about 6 crores of 
rupees were sold all over the world. Books on scientific and philosophical 
subjetcs have been published in this form, which bronght to the doors of 
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layman hidden sources of information, Inspite of this gigantic spread, 
established publishers look askance towards this form. But the service 
rendered by these little books in furthering the cause of education, dwarfs 
their argument. Time has come, according to “Gold Medal Book Publishers’’, 
to issue first edition in this little form. 


At present it is reported that these books with their sensual bookcovers 
and material have given an ugly turn to the taste of readers. This opinion 
is common not only with Indians, but with Amercians as well. In some 
countries Governments are thinking of banning the entry of these books in 
their territories. Even though these books are of Amercian origin and sold 
in millions all over the world, the ordinary Amercian prefers to “spend one 
dollar in reading where he spends 27 dollars in chewing gum. 


Now-a-days, we hear too much of books labelled as “Best-sellers.” 
But in experience it has come out that these much talked of and sold best 
sellers remain in demand for a short period of a year ortwo. After this 
period, nothing is heard about them. The popularity of these best sellers 
may be due to the temporary taste of the people or as Dr. Johnson says, 
‘Simply because his (Authors) nonsense suits the (Readers) nonsense. 


SOME HINTS ON THE 
HEALTH OF CONTENTS OF LIBRARIES 


V.S. Suri, 
Keeper of Records of Government Punjab, Simla. 


To all those who have closely watched the rapid progress ol the 
Punjab Library Association during the last few years it is heartening to note 
that the Library Movement has not only been speedily rehabilitated in the 
State but has also assumed sufficient importance to put it on a permanent 
footing. Through the seminars orgnised under its auspices it is being incre- 
asingly realized that the libraries have a vital role to play in the educational 
regeneration of the people in general and the students in particular in 
the new national set up in our country. A net work of new libraries is 
being steadily orgnised through official and non. officials agencies. It is, 
therefore, fit and proper that new libraries should be set up on modern lines 
to cater to the needs of our growing literate public. 

Whereas one may heartily welcome the modern designs of the library 
buildings and other amenities to be pruvided therein to encourage people to 
resort to them as an essential social institution it is imperative to invite 
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attention to the equally important problem- ‘‘How to ensure the proper 
upkeep and effective preservation of the silent denizens of the libraries the 
reading materials lodged therin’’. 


From very early times Man has endeavoured to concentrate and pre- 
serve the heritage of learning in various forms. In several cases large repo- 
sitories of such materials were known to have been orgnised for private or 
public use in the past. But it must be deplored that vast treasures of books 
and documents have been lost for want of proper knowledge and care for 
their preservation. Both the destructive forces of nature and the cruel 
teoth of time seem to have deprived us of many a priceless collection. The 
poor state of preservation of most of the materials in some of the ‘‘Pothi 
Khanas” of the erstwhile ruling houses and ‘“‘Bhandars’’ attached to religio- 
us institutions is a pointed reminder that further neglect in this respect 
might reduce them to dust altogather. During explorations of historical 
materials among evacuee properties in the Punjab in more recent times a 
large collection of some 2300 manuscripts was discovered to be so badly 
pest-effected as to have rendered over ninety per cent of the volumes utterly 
unserviceable. Cases of serious damage and deterioration for causes unkn 
own to the Custodians have been noticed in many of our well-established lib- 
raries. These deleterious effects were produced inspite of the fact that the 
old time remedies like dried Neem and tobacco leaves or red chillies or even 
the snake‘s skin, believed to keep away rats, seemed to have been employed 


by the owners. 


Libraries as repositories of learning and knowledge have become the 
main axle of mass instruction and education. They contain the available re- 
cords of the past on which future progress must be based. On the libraian, 
therefore, devolves the responsibility to keep the contents in good physical 
condition and promote their maximygn life. On this specialised work of the 
care and preservation of various kinds of written materials some suggestions 


may be offered for the guidance and aassistance of librarians. 


Aspects of care and preservation 


[he Problem of proper care and preservation of materials concent- 
rated in libraries has two main aspects; (i) Protective and preventive meas- 
ures which would reduce their decay and deterioration tothe minimum and 
(ii) Curative and preservative methods to be adopted for the repair and reha- 
bilitation of deteriorated damaged and pest-affected materials. Recent resear- 
ches in keeping old and rare materials in servicable physical conditions have 
promissed to achieve optimum conditions in both the aspects. 
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er 


he We may. thorefore, first proceed to examine such elementary require- 
ments as will ensure the proper protection and preservation of the contents 
of libraries against such destructive factors as fire, damp, insects, dust, light 
heat and polluted air. 





or i. Preventive and protective measures 

ks As an obvious protection against fire no combustible materials should 
or be used in libraries and buildings should be erected at a safe distance from 
el others. As an additional precaution automatic fire extinguishing apparatus 
he must be installed in sufficient numbers to meet an emergency 

hi To provide security from damp the foundations should be solid and 
O- well-laid, the floor should be raised from the surrounding level. 

ct Steps should be taken to completely eliminate insects, such as white- 
al ants. The danger from rats and squirrels should also be removed. It is de- 
a sirable to fit the windows with small meshed netting and to see that doors fit 
ly closely. 

ly 


It is equally necessary to keep out dust. For this purpose regular 
and thorough cleaning of the contents should be periodically resorted too. The 


‘a volumes and bundles should be taken out and properly cleaned, preferably 

with the help of a vacuum cleaner. The old time method of dusting only 
se scatters away the dust and does not remove it. It is only with the help of 
ed Vacuum cleaner that dust can be sucked in and effectively removed. 

Excess of light and heat, especially in a tropical country like ours, is 
he highly damaging, Materials are likely to decay rapidly if continually exposed 
“il to direct light and hot winds. It is, therefore necessary that the contents 
should be as little exposed to direct light and the buildings should be kept as 
- cool as possible. The windows should not be numerous and wherever nece- 
he ssary these should be covered with yellow or green curtains or venetian bli- 
= nds. If possible, incandescent lights should be used inside the libraries so 

that these can be put off when not required. Materials requiring special 
care should not be stored in rooms through which sunlight or hot winds pass. 

Climatic conditions have a direct bearing on the durability of books 
t= and manuscripts, Acidic gases with which the air of industrial cities is gen- 
iS erally contaminated have been found to be definitely harmful to paper and 
nd other record components. Too high and too low humidity as well as rapid 
la° fluctuations in temperature cause decay and render paper brittle. The effects 
ar of these factors can largely be eliminated through air conditioning the stack 
ve rooms where books, manuscripts and documents are stored. Air-conditioning 


alone can solve many problems of preservation of materials and money spent 
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on air-conditioning is saved many times over in the saving in repairing and 
rebinding expenses. Air-conditioning of many important repositories of pre- 
cious materials and libraries in this country may bea distant ideal but its 
utility has been recognised in some advanced countries. 
Storage 

Proper storage conditions in libraries greatly help in the preservation 
of their valuable contents. Racks should not be built into the walls because 
this renders it almost impossible to guard against damp and pests. Stacks 
Should preferably be built of iron and so erected as to be in contact with the 
building only where their supports rest upon the floor. If the supports are 
well-fixed and cemented into the floors and moreover fitted with cups at the 
base which may be filled with water and kerosene it will be impossible for 
pests to attack these materials. Where loose papers are to be kept in bundles, 
Particular care should be taken regarding the materials in which they are tied 
up. It is advisable to use strong plywood (5 ply) or teak boards to keep them 


inshape. Another convenient reseptacle for loose papers in the ‘Carton’ or 
a large box made of stout card board. Its obvious advantage is that it does 
not subject old and brittle materials to such pressure as is unavoidable when 
materials of this nature are tied in bundles and heaped one upon the other. 


Curative and preservative methods 


(ii) After having considered the basic protective and preventive measu- 
res we may examine some of the curative and preservative methods which 
may be adopted for the repair and rehabilitation of aged, damaged and pest 
affected materials. This aspect of the problem of course, essentially technical 
and specialised treatment is neessary for various kinds of writing materials 
paper, parchment, palm leaves, paintings, pictures, delible. indelible and 
faded inks). Different materials will require separate chemical treatment in 
respect of particular damaye or deterioration suffered by them. It is how- 
ever, necessary to suggest certain general remedies for some common blights 
of old and rare materials and modern methods for their repair and rehabili- 
tation. 

Some enemies of old and rare materials 


Old and rare materials are generally pest-affected which breed and 
prey on their components (white-ants, silver fish and cookroaches,etc). Other 
common blights of paper are ‘Mildew’ and foxing. Paper is said to be mil- 
dewed when it is weakened and stained as a result of the growth of minitue 
fungi. Such growth takes place quickly when the material is damp. 
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d staining is generally increased as the organism develops, either from direct 
as contact with growths which are themselves coloured or by absorption of col- 
ts oured compounds formed by interaction of growing organism with materials 
already existing in the paper. 

‘Foxing’ - Characteristic brown spotty type of discolouration is kno- 
si wn as ‘ foxing’. The brown spots are caused by the oxidisation of metallic 
i impurities (iron) in the paper; and this takes place most easily when the pa- 
= per is damp. 
ot Sterilisation. In the case of all such pest-affected, ‘mildewed’ or fo- 
” xed materials it is essential to eliminate these infections before storing them 

otherwise the contagion is likely to spread among other contents of libraries. 
" One of the simplest methods of their treatment would be to expose these ma- 
terials to sunlight. But this is neither very effective nor advisable on acco- 
d unt of the fading propensities of certain inks and colours. The more scienti- 
om fic and effective method is to sterilise the materials with the help of suitable 
we fumigant. Among such chemicals. which are easily volatile, dischloroben- 
ail zene and thymol are regarded as very convenient and readily available. The 
a sterilisation can be carried out in a specially designed low-cost fumigation 
chamber which can be manufactured locally. The vacuum fumigation plant 
using ‘Corboxide’ gas, though most effective for the extermination of pests, , 
would be beyond the means of our libraries. (The specifications of fumigation 
1- chamber costing about Rs. 200/- may, if necessary, be obtained from and its 
ch working studied at the Panjab Government Records office, where the same 
St has been installed). 
al Insecticides 
” To render old and rare materials immune from the attack of pests 
ad which might grow in them under ordinary conditions of their storage const- 
i ant use of insecticide is necessary. The most common and widely used ins- 
“a ecticide is Napthalene. It may, therefore, be lavishly used, preferably in the 
ng form of blocks, on the open shelves and in almirahs containing such materi- 
h als. Spraying with flit and D. D. T. powder in the building would greatly 
help to eliminate the growth of Pests in and around the stacks. It must be 
ensured that the materials are not stained by fluids. 
id Repairs and rehabilitation of damaged and deteriorated materials 
ag When some materials have suflered damage or decay necessary steps 
4 should be taken for their proper repair and rehabilitation. All folded and 
204 creased papers should be carefully flattened, more conveniently with the help 
P. of an automatic heat-controlled electric iron. Before ironing the materials 
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should be slightly damped. All damaged and decayed materials should be 
repaired with appropriate mateials in order to render them serviceable and 
ensure their proper preservation. 
Repair with paste and paper 

The commonest and time old method is of course, with a thin paste 
and paper. Ordinary self raising flour (Maida) or starch may be used for the 
prepration of thin paste. But it is necessary to add thereto a small quantity 
of a germicide (copper sulphate - ‘Neela Thotha’ or white arsenic oxide) and 
glycerine so that the materials repaired therby should not be preyed upon by 
pests or become very brittle on account of the hygroscopic action of the latter 
chemical. It is advisable to repair precious documents with hand-made paper 
which is far more enduring than ordinary pulp made paper. Loose sheets 
should be pasted with a strip at the binding edge- The guards should be 
made into pairs or sections and sewn together without subjecting the docu- 
ments to unnecessary tension. 

Repair with tissue paper 

Brittle and worm-eaten materials may be pasted on with Japanese 
tissue paper with specially made dextrine ( { ) paste since flour paste is un- 
suitable for the operation. Tracing paper should be discarded altogether since 


it is injurious. 


Chiffoning. Fragmentary and fragile papers have to be specially re- 
inforced and protected. It is necessary to paste them over with chiffon 
(fine silk gauze). This material is very costly and has, therefore, to be used 
sparingly and for the preservation of precious papers. 

Lamination 

\ more effective and recently evolved process of repair of old docum- 
ents is by lamination. It consits in repairing a document by placing it 
between two thin sheets of cellulose accetate foil and hermetically sealing 1t 
by means of heat and very high presure. Laimnation has been found to be the 
most satisfactory and economical method of repairing brittle and damaged 
documents laminated materials are not attacked by pests, are very stable 
and can be washed with soap and water when dirty. But the process is higly 
specialised and the initial cost of apparatus is prohibitive, it may however be 
suggested that the job mav be got done on special request by the National 
Archives of India where lamination plant has been installed. 

Repair with tissue paper and accetate foil 
A more handy and convenient method of repair of old and rare mater- 


ials, especially such as carry water soluble inks or paints and cannot 
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withstand ordinary paste, is through the process of applying tissue paper on them 
with plastic foil dissolved in a solvent asan adhensive. The document is thus 
embedded between two sheets of tissue paper and, if necessary, can be easily 
recovered in original form by putting it in a bath of the solvent for some- 
time, The obvious advantages of the method are its low cost and practicability 
by individuals, with a little practice. Above all it avoids the use of costly 
and complicated plant beyond the means of small institutions. 
Leather Preservatives 

A word about the preservation of leather bindings of old materials 
will not be'out of place here. Ordinary tanned leather used in binding may 
under go general deterioration and is liable to attack from insect and fungi. 
The durability and flexibility of leather can be greatly enhanced by the appli- 
cation of a leather preservative dressing containing wax substances and inse- 
cticides . The dressing (2) may be prepared locally or may be acquired from 
manufacturing concerns in India. 

In this brief address an attempt has been made to acquaint the Cus- 
todians of valuable materials in our libraries with the general principles and 
some scientific techniques and modern methods for their proper care and 
preservation. All technical details about the various processes have been deli- 
berately avoided in a general meeting like this. Information about the prese- 
rvation materials can be furnished and a demonstration of various methods of 
repair can be given at the Panjab Government Records office. In any parti- 
cular case relating to the repair of deteriorated and damaged materials ad- 
vice may be sought from and, if desired service can be rendered by the 
Central Records Office. 
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*. (To be continued from last page bottom). 


Water Jaduwe hee Mids 10 Ibs. 
White arsenic ecebeinenaee 24 oz (Avoir). 
er errr 1 oz. Fluid. 


The paste may be produced in ready made form from;— 
i. Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 94 Chittaranjan, 
Aevenue, Calcutta; 
ii. C D.B. Agencies, 17-A/55. Western Extension Area, Karolbagh 
New Delhi or 
iii. India Alkalies Ltd., 5 Garstin Place, Calcutta. 


2. Lanoline Anhydrous bat abakbeinbha 7 oz. (Avior). 
on tes 4 oz. (Avoir). 
a 1 oz. Fluid. 
Hexane or Petraleum ether ...... 1i oz. Fluid. 


Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 94, Chittaranjan 
Avenue Calcutta. 
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THE BOOK HABIT -ITS ORIGIN, 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


By R. K. Cuart, Librarian, 
Tariff Commission Govt., of India, Bombay. 


The development of human progress since the Paleolithic and Neoli- 
thic ages to the present day has been quite remarkable for one fact v1z., that 
man being a social animal and hence living in socially organized community 
had to lead a sort of cooperative life. In all human actions this tendency has 
prevailed viz., that in order to develop not only himself but also others he 
had to learn from others things which he himself lacked. The desire to learn 
was made manifest by certain actions deliberate and accidental and from 
these actions knowledge grew. As the various problems of human activity be- 
came not only complex but also complicated early man had to devise ways 
and means by which this knowledge could be preserved. It was not enough to 
rely on memory alone since it was liable to the cenflicting sways of human emo- 
tions and as the mind had to take in a huge volume of facts. As a Chinese 
proverb has said quite clearly ‘‘The faintest ink is better than the most reten~ 
tive memory”’. The earliest attempt of man toinvent materials for writing was 
first manifest in Egypt which was the cradle of the civilization of the world. 
On the banks of the river Nile there grew in plenty a plant called Papyrus 
which was utilised for writing. The plant which grew upto a height of 5 to 6 
feet was converted into a sort of parchment paper by cutting and spreading 
its barks. But mere material was not enough. In order to represent one’s ideas 
in the form of writing there ought to be some medium. This medium was the 
script. The first was pictographic 7.e. one’s ideas could be represented on 
paper by means of pictures, This later developed into Hieroglypic. At this 
time stone carving and wood carving in order to write was also quite promi- 
nent. In the transcription of ideas into writing there was many difficulties. 
It was quite likely that for a same sound there could be two different mea- 
nings altogether;'and provision had to be made not only for these but also 
for a script. The art of writing was probably invented in Greece and at this 
time the Greek alphabet was subjected to Sumerian and Babylonian influ- 
ences. 

rhese crude implements in writing persisted for a long time till the in- 
vention of paper. The invention of paper and that of printing by movable 
types have been two of the most remarkable things in the progrees of writing. 
Paper originated in China but quickly spread to other countries. Writing 
though it was partly easy was not quite complete because of the absence of 
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printing, Since handwriting and Calligraphy was not only expensive but also 
time consuming the libraries of the order of St.Benedict had their books 
chained. Thus the emphasis was more on the preservation of books. Dupli- 
cation of books was made easy by the introduction of movable types by 
Guetenberg and this was followed by the establishment of presses in England 
by Caxton and others. 


At the same time in India the writing materials that were most com. 
monly in use were the Palmyra leaves, Bhurja Patra and Tal Patra. Writ- 
ing on cloth was also in vogue. It could not however be said that there were 
many libraries in India in the ancient days. Religious institutions like the 
Hindu Maths and the Buddhist and Jain Viharas maintained libraries of 
their own. The Kings and rulers of the time, being themselves men of letters 
maintained and improved on their own Royal libraries. 


Printing came to India much later when at the request of one Bhimji 
Parekh a master printer was sent out by the East India Company. The first 
printed book was in Portuguese. During the Moghul administration and later 
the British rule the growth of libraries was not planned but was sadly neglec- 
ted. However, some enlightened Viceroys like Lord Curzon took an abiding 
interest in the problem by the establishment of the National Library at 
Calcutta which is today a premier institution of its kind. Private institutions 
also maintained libraries such as the Khuda Baksh library and others but 
they were greatly handicapped by the lacks of finance. 


To a large extent the problem in India is the fact that nearly a large 
majority of Indians are illiterate. Efforts to educate the people should inva- 
riably be followed by the establishment of libraries throughout the place. The 
rural population could be served by system of rural mobile library service at 
fixed times during a week. The question can be tackled:- (1) by propaganda 
(2) Education (3) Personal Contacts. 


It would not be out of place to say a few words about the library Asso- 
ciations in this country. Their importance could not be over emphasised. 
They act as the link between the people and the books. They interpret the 
books to their readers. In England and in other western countries they have 
done a great deal in fostering and promoting the reading habit especially 
among the rural population. They maintain their own journals, conduct train- 
ing classes in library science, hold discussions and seminars on various top- 
ics and instruct the people in various ways. Their main aim is to see that the 
public reads the proper books as in these days of advertising the credulous 
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public may be tempted to read all and sundry. An enlightend public opinion 
is an invaluale asset in a democracy. These associations give a list of books 
in their journals and also review some of these. It really passes one’s compre- 
hension that they are not given the proper attention and support they right- 
ly deserve by the Governmets of the day. 
Bibliography 
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SCIENCE ABSTRACTING 


N. N, RANGACHAR, 
Lihrarian, C.S.I.R. New Delhi. 


Over a million scientific papers are published annually in addition to 
a large number of unpublished papers of limited importance. Abstracts are 
expensive and we depend on them a great deal for these are chief intelligent 
service to the Scientist. 

The chief requirements of an Abstract are that it should be written in 
simple language, should be clear and easily intelligible. When a good Abst- 
ract is available it should not be necessary to consult the original communi- 
cation for data. Abstracts should give general information in physical prop- 
erties and constants calculated to lessen the necessity for Reference to the 
original. 

The art of Abstracting can be considered under the following heads (a) 
General instructions in Abstracting such as routine arrangement, treatment 
of manuscript and proofs and appendix of abbreviations, (b) Nomenclature 
and notation and (c) Appendix giving symbols and conventions. 

Brevity is an important consideration in the preparation of an abstract. 
It should be consistent with clarity. Abstracts should provide the users with 
a ready means of keeping them informed of Scientific and technical 
developments in their respective fields and should indicate the contents of 
the article ‘absracted. The Abstracts should form true summaries of the 
articles, 


The abstract of each Scientific article should be descriptive but concise, 
if the paper is not the publication of original works, editorial symbols must 


be provided to indicate whether it is a review, discussion or criticism of 
already published work or a technological application of basic data. 
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Abstracts should not contain any criticism favourable or unfavourable. 
Special attention should be paid to nomenclature and allied problems as this 
would be of immense help in finally indexing of Abstracts. This in particular 
refers to organic chemistry. It would be of help if standard notations are em- 
ployed in abbreviations incarporated in Abstracts. 


New compounds must be named unambiguiusly and it should be acce- 
ptable in any or of the several recognised ways. 


The Abstract should accompany each paper, preferably appearing at 
the beginning. It should not be part of the paper. It should cover briefly 
the contents of the paper and draw attention to all the new information and 
to the main conclusions. It shouid be above all factual and concise. 


It is preferable to employ third person, Whenever possible, standard 
rather than proprietory terms should be employed and unnecessary contrac- 
tions avoided, 


The title of the paper is usually read as a part of the abstract. The 
opening sentence should be framed accordingly and repetion of the title avoided 
If the title is not sufficiently comprehensive, the open should indicate the sub- 
jects covered, usually the beginning of the abstract should state the objective 
of the investigation. It is sometimes valuable to indicate the treatment of the 
subject by such descriptive words as brief, exhaustive, theoretical etc. 


The abstract should contain names of new compounds, minerals spec- 
ies etc, and any numerical data such as physical constants. If it is not possi- 
ble it should draw attention tothem. It is important and essential to refer 
to new items and observations even though some are incidental to the main 
purpose of the paper : such information may otherwise be hidden though it 
is often useful. 

When giving experimental results Abstracts should indicate the methods 
used; for new methods, the basic principles the range of operation and degree 
of accuracy should be given. 

It is not possible to impose limits or prescribe a standard length for an 
abstract. 

Abstracts should be carefully revised removing redundant words, clari- 
fying obscurities and rectifying errors. 

Particular attention should be given to scientific and proper names, 
numerical data and chemical and mathematical formulae. 

The Multiplicity of names given to one and the same compound, 
reagent, chemical or apparatus by trade organisations (such fungicides, 
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pharmaceuticals etc.) is a source of considerable difficulty in preparing an 
Abstract. 

Abstracts must be indicative, informative and instructive. It must be 
recognised that the only highly developed abstracting agencies are in the field 
of chemistry. There is nothing comparable in size in any other branch of 
science, to Chemical Abstracts (published by the American Chemical Society) 
and British Abstracts (published by the Bureau of Abstracts). In this connec- 
tion I may perhaps mention the recent publication from the American Chemi- 
eal Society - Directions for Abstractors and section editors of Chemical Abs- 
tracts (1952) giving us a complete picture of their method of making Abs- 
tracts in the field of chemistry and minimising the delay in the outcome of 
the abstract. 


In India however there are hardly fifteen Abstracting journals majo- 
rity of which are in the field of medicine and pharmacy. They are not also 
regularly being published The Atomic Energy Commission is publishing 
Atomic Energy Abstracts and the Horticultural Abstracts is being published 
quarterly by the ICAR. 


It has been estimated that there are more than hundred Abstracting 
Services in the Commonwealth. Ralph Shaw of the Library Department of 
Commerce, Washington reported to UNESCO that two million scientific arti- 
cles were published in 1944 but less than a third of these were covered by 
over three hundred Indexing and abstracting journals-Thus a large number 
of papers worth abstracting are missed. This problem is yet to be tackled 
and practical measures suggested. 


As regards authors of scientific papers providing their own abstracts 
with the paper is rarely found to be satisfactory and the object of an abs- 
tract is not satisfied from the specialist point of view. If properly done, it 
would save labour. Authors being poor Abstractors themselves, they are to 
be requested by editors of scientific journals to prepare the necessary type 
of abstracts giving special instructions. Some journals like the Canadian 
Journal of Research are reported to have specialised in providing acceptabie 
abstracts with its papers. It would save expense and time. 

There seems to be much of overlapping and duplication in the field 
of abstracting. On an average, a paper, is abstracted twice at least. As science 
itself has no boundaries fixed, their is bound to be duplication. A method is 
to be deviced to ensure minimum duplication if it is unavoidable. 

Delay in publication of an abstract reduces the tempo of scientific 
Progress. Author’s abstracts speed up publication. Majority of abstracts 
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appear after three to six months of publication of the paper. A period of 2-3 
months between the publication of a paper and abstracting should be regar- 
ded as normal. 


Classification of an abstract is really a skilled work and to develop a 
single uniform system would involve a considerable technical achievement 
and to get it adopted a triumph of the organisation. 


The problem of science abstracting has engaged the attention of lead- 
ing scientific organisations in recent times and it may not be out of place for 
me here to quote some of the resolutions arrived at the ‘Final Act’ of the 
International Confernce on Science Abstracting which met in Paris under the 
auspices of the Unesco in June 1949. The Final Act was inspired by the con- 
viction of the important place of Abstracting and indexing services in scien- 

tific communication and of the inadequacies of the present overall arrangements. 
The Conference regarded the objectives of Abstracting in science as complete 
coverage of Abstracts of all paprers containing new information. and adequate 
access to abstracts for all men of science in all countries. The final Act made 
significant recommendations to this end. Besides the Unesco continuing its 
efforts to promote the free interchange of scientific literature among differ- 
ent countries, the abstracting and indexing services are to cover the fields as 
Agriculture and Applied Biology which are at present not covered. The 
Abstracting services are also recommended to provide separate sections for 
information on new scientifiic and technical apprtus and equipment, where 
this is not already done. Agricultural abstracts is to be published in addi- 
tional languages and abstracting agencies are to cooperate in the exchange 
of abstracts and of original material for Abstracting and by defining their 
respective subject fields. The conference recommended for the formation of 
regional or national committees on a voluntary basis like the Abstracting 
Services consultative committee established in London, to ensure that scien- 
tific publications in their own region are adequately listed and abstracted and 
to supply the scientific workers in their own reigon with the abstracting of 
papers published in foreign countries. 


The formation of subject committees at an international level to coor- 


dinate abstracting in the major fields of pure and applied sciences was also 
suggested and Unesco was to help in this connection by inviting the appro- 
priate bodies to cooperate in establishing subject committees of users and 
publishers of abstracts of physics and Engineering, pure and applied chemistry, 
Agriculture and applied Biology and offering facilities similar to those already 
provided for the committees on abstracting and indexing of Medical and 
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Biological sciences. The confernce recommended also a proposal for the publi- 
cation under international auspices a general abstracting periodical on 
Physics, including Astrophysics and the Geophysical sciences, and possibly 
branches of Engineering recommending the formation of a Committee for this 
purpose. Other recommendations were in line with those of the Royal Society’s 
Scientific Information Conference (1948) relating to such details as synopsies, 
titles and the presentation of Abstracts, lists of periodicals abstracted as is 
being followed by Chemical Abstracts, and of references and table of contents 
as Well as to terminology and nomenclature. Publication once in 5 years of 
a directory of indexing and abstracting services as well as the establishment 
of Regional Bibliographical Centers and depositories of published and un- 
published works were also recommended. Finally the Conference urged 
support of the development of a standardized classification, and the need for 
the detailed evaluation of the various systems proposed for chemical notation 
helpful in recording chemical data and possible application in indexing; and 
also the convening of a small conference of experts to lay, the foundation for 
an international code for use with mechanical or electrical devices for selec- 
ting documents. 

Most scientific workers have realised the general importance of all 
these matters andin Great Britain a Committee has already been formed 
under the chairmanship of Dr C W.M. Findlay, to consider problems of Abs- 
tracting in the light of the discussion at the Royal Society’s Scientific Infor- 
mation Conference, All the matters comprising the ‘Final Act’ are not of 
equal importance or urgency and the financial considerations dicate the atten- 
tions on a few of them in the first instance. The UNESCO abstracting 
Conference has recognised that the provision of financial means is to be 
specially considered and has suggested that UNSECO should consult FAO 
and the WHO in this connection. 

Many thanks are due to Messrs Dr. S.R. Ranganathan and 
A. Krishanamurthi for their valuable suggestions in preparing this paper. 
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Speaking af Libraries 
: UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, BOMBAY 


The beginnings of the University Library go back to 1864 when in 
Ausgust that year Premchand Roychand (the gentleman in whose name the 





























‘ famous Premchand Roychand Scholarships at the Calcutta University are 
s founded) a merchant prince of Bombay wrote to the Government of Bombay 
’ as follows: — 
t I have the honour to request that Government will have the good- 
- ness to communicate to the University of Bombay my desire to offer most 
4 respectfully to that learned body the sum of Rs. 2,00,000 (two lacs) towards 
© the erection of a University Library, which may be an ornament to the City, 
n and by becoming a storehouse of the learned works, not only of the past but 
d of many generations to come may be the means of promoting the high ends 
. of the University. 
At a meeting of the Senate held on 10th September, 1864 it was 
resolved “‘ that the Senate cordially and unanimously accept, with their best 
il thanks, Mr. Premchand Roychand’s noble gift.” 
d Two months after his first letter Premchand Roychand made another 
S- gift of Rs. 2,00,000 for a tower in connection with the library to perpetuate 
r- the memory of his mother Rajabai. The foundation stone of the Library 
of and Rajabai Clock Tower was laid on the Ist March, 1869 and the work was 
n- completed in November, 1878. The tower is the tallest building in Bombay 
ng being 280 feet high from the ground to the top of the metal finial. 
be In 1879 the Library consisted mainly of - 
0 (1) a number of miscellaneous books (mostly historical and biographical) 
presented by the Government in 1864, when the old Library of the East 
nd India Company was removed to the India Office, some of the books being 
divided among the Indian Universities. 
(2) Dr Jolin Wilson’s Collection. This was purchased in 1876 by the 
University from the heirs of Dr. Wilson (after whom the Wilson College is 
named). and consisted mainly of Orientalia, and books on travel and theology. 
348) [3) books presented to the University. 


Ds- 
In the early year the Library had an annual allownce of Rs. 400 for 


of books, but this was latter discontinued so that about 1900 we find that ‘“‘the 
only additions now made to the library, are the Offical publications sent in 
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by the Local Government and the Government of India. and some school 
and college books are presented by publishers.” The Library had at this time 
4,504 books and 214 manuscripts. A catalogue of these was prepared and 
published in 1901. 


Sometime after an annual grant was made to the Library for the pur- 
chase of books but its amount was not fixed and it varied according to 
circumstances, In 1930 the Library got a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 50,000 from Government to strengthen the Library for postgraduate 
work. In July 1932the Library book grant was Rs. 8,500; it was increased 
to Rs. 18,500 the next year and to Rs. 20,000 in 1934. The grant for books 
and periodicals was raised to Rs. 27,000 in 1939 and some years thereafter 
to Rs. 35,000 per annum There is a proposal to raise it to Rs. 40,000 in the 


next financial year. 


it may be mentioned that this Library does not go in for technical or 
law books and only general books in science are purchased. As there is a 
special library for economics and sociology and technology, the University 
Library purchases only books of general interest in these subjects also. 


The Library has mutual loan arrangements with the library of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, The JN Petit Institute and it 
can also draw upon the resources of various libraries all over the country and 
the college libraries in the City itself. 

The Library has exceptionally strong and up-to-date sections in mathe- 
matics, education and library economy. It possesses a complete set of Hansard 
and sets of important journals devoted to Orientalia and sets of the various 


Oriental series. 


The Library possesses today more than 500 manuscripts in Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu and about 5,000in Sanskrit. The Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
collection is divided into two sections. The first one consisting of about 250 
manuscripts has already been catalogued by Khan Bahadur Saikh Abdul Kadir 
Sarfaraz and published under the title ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu Manuscripts in the Library of the University of Bombay.” 


The second section of Arabic, Persian and Urdu manuscripts which 
contains some valuable manuscripts in Dakhni Urdu belonged to the late 


Maulvi Muhammed Yusuf Khatkhatay of Bombay. This collection was 
brought to the notice of the University by Principal A,A.A. Fyzee and it was 
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purchased for the Library from the heirs of the late Maulvisaheb. A hande 


list of the manuscripts in this collection is being prepared for pubiication 
in the Journal of the University of Bombay. 





Besides these two collections the Library also purchases Persian, 
Arabic or Urdu manuscripts from time to time. 


On the Sanskrit side the first collection is known as the Bhagvatsinghji 
Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. This is built up out of the proceeds of a 
special endowment made in 1885 by the Thakore Saheb of Gondal. Till the 
: end of February 1942 the number of manuscripts in this collection had come 
up to 1262. These and the manuscripts of the Bhadkamkar collection men- 
tioned below have been catalogued by Prof. G.V. Devasthali of the H. P. T. 
College, Nasik, under the supervision of Prof. H. D. Velankar. A Catalogue 
of this Collection has been published in two volumes and it is available on sale. 


, In 1936 the Library Committee added 181 plam leaf manuscripts 
written in Grantha script to this Collection. In March 1942 the Committee 
y purchased 400 manuscripts belonging to the late Pandit Govindshastri Nir- 
antar of Nasik for the Collection. These manuscripts have been described 
e by Bhandarkar in Part I of his “ Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private 
t Libraries in the Bombay Presidency.” 
. The second collection of Sanskrit manuscripts is the “H. M. 
Bhadkamkar Memorial Collection.” This was brought together by Prof. 
e- H. D. Velankar of the Wilson College, Bombay, during a period of ten years 
ard and named soin memory of his revered teacher the late Prof. H. 1). 
- Bhadkamkar of Wilson College This collection consists of about 1,200 
manuscripts and includes many important and interesting manuscripts, among 
which is one of ‘ Ganeshakutukamrita, "a poemin Sanskrit in praise ot 
w Ganesha written by Nanasheb Peshwa. The manuscript is incomplete but 11 
nm is the only one known at present. . 
bir The Bhadkamkar Memorial Collection contains 52 Marathi manuscripts, 
ic, The third colloction of Sanskrit manuscripts in the University Library 
is ‘‘ The itchharam Suryaram Desai Memorial Collection ”’ of 1,688 manu- 
scripts. This was presented to the Library by the proprietors of the Gujrati 
chi Printing Press, Messrs. N.1 Desai, M.I. Desai, and B.T. Desai sons of the late 
ate Itchharam Suryaram Desai. This collection has also been catalogued by 
yas Prof. H. D. Velankar and the Catalogue has heen published and is available 
vas on sale. 
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British Council Exhibition of English Books 


BOOKS AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
HUMAN ADVANCEMENT * 


I deem it a privilege to be associated with an exhibition of this kind, 
believing as I do in the value of books as an instrument of human advance- 
ment. I am convinced that there is nothing else which can claim to have 
contributed more towards promoting human happiness than books. The 
organisers of this exhibition, therefore, have rendered a great service to the 
intelligentia of the State, and for this they deserve our sincerest gratitude. 


A great writer Milton has expressed the view that a book is the pre- 
cious life blood of a master spirit preserved to last beyond his age, This is 
profoundly true. For long ages the mental and spiritual heritage of mankind 
was passed on by word of mouth from generation to generation, The inven- 
tion of writing and later of printing, enabled the thought and intuition of 
great minds to be preserved, embalmed as it were, and passed on to posterity 


The world of today may be regatded asa single unit. It is not only 
because the radio links it from one end tothe other, nor is it due to the 
Atom Bomb whose effects can be felt for thousands of miles beyond the 
scene of its explosion. But more so because the thoughts of a lonely thin- 
ker are carried even into the remotes. corners of the world through the 
agency of the books and periodicals. Who does not know that one book by 
‘warl Marx has changed the political thought and structure of the society of 
nearly half of the globe. I do not mean to suggest that the thoughts propa- 
ged by’Karl Marx are necessarily sound. But I do wish to stress that the 
ideas preached by him reached millions and millions of readers through the 
medium of books in a short span of time and brought about far reaching 
changes in the social and economic sphere. 


Let me hasten to add that merely printing of books is not enough, 
Books have to be passed on to readers and made known over as wide a circle 
as possible. It is a well known axiom of library science, with which, I am 
sure, you are all familiar. that every book has some readers, and every rea- 
der has some books The purpose of a book festival is to bring the right 
books to the notice of the tight readers. There are books ona vast variety 








* Inaugural Address delivered by Dr. Trilochan Singh, M.A.. Ph. D.. Bar-at-law (London) 
D.P.L. Punjab, Secretary Punjab Government, Education Depart ment. on May 8, 1954 
at 7 p.m.in Town Haji, Juliundur City. 
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ks of subjects and a visitor interested in any subject could see books which he 
would not ordinarily see because he has no means of reaching them. A strav 
book here and there may rouse his interest in something new and may help 
in enriching his mind, 
d, _ The educated mind is first and foremost a well informed mind, though 
me it is much more thanmthat. Books are a store-house of information. Such 
“a exhibitions, therefore, offer°a rare chance for those seeking knowledge and 
‘ information. For those who are not interested in books here is an ideal 
ine opportunity to get interested. Here is abundant material for the mind to 
be educated and stimulated. Here is a rich harvest for those who care to 
reap it. Here is God’s plenty. We are indeed foriunate to have this oppor- 
e- tunity and I amcertain that we shall all strive to extract the maximum 
is pleasure out of the sumptuous feast of literature and culture offered to us. 
nd 
n- Generally speaking books exert two kinds of influence on the human 
of mind, conscious and unconscious. The conscious influence brought into play 
ty through publicity. It isthe task of the librarian and organisers of book 
ly festival to make known to every one they can reach what new books ina 
he particular subject have been published. This is usually done by putting up 
nm a list of new books, putting up on the notice boards jackets of new books 
“i and by talking to those interested in books. This influence is conscious. The 
ho unconscious influence, which is spontaneous, is deeper and lasting. It is the 
influence on the minds of those who are sensitive to ideas. A phrase, an 
by idea, or a line of verse haunts the mind and goes on influencing it long after 
of the book from which it is picked up is forgotten. -In this way the thinker, 
a- the maker of the phrase, the poet and the dramatist influences a larger 
he number of people than they ever know. Herein lies the beauty of books 
he and the utility of book festivals. 
ng 
We, in this State, are fortunate in having book festivals as an annual 
feature. It is rightly called a festival because it is an occasion for rejoi- 
sh. cing. By honouring books and the maker of books we honour ourselves. Such 
cle occasions are symbolic of our anxiety to rise higher in the scale of civilisation 
« and is a clear indication of the value we attach to the persuit of knowledge 


nal and culture. Not only does a book festival bring to the notice of the right 


ht reader, right kind of books, but it also helps us to take stock of the progress 
ty we have made in the literary sphere and in subjects like Science, History, 
ion) Politics, Religion, Art and literature. 

054 
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One has only to look round the exhibits here to see how international 
the world of books is now-a-days. There are books and periodicals here from 
all parts of the world even from other side of the globe. For the seekers of 
knowledge distance has no meaning, Thisis not a book festival confined to 
our State, but a festival of all those who have sent exhibits for it. In the 
same way as we exhibit books from America, United Kingdom; Russia Japan, 
China and a host of other countries, when there is a bock festival in these 
countries they display our books. The world of books knows no national 
boundaries. There should be no boundry in the minds of book lovers 
either. Thus in our small way we can help to bring to realization the dream 
of poet Tagore when he prayed to God to give his pecple the gift of a mind 
universal and without fear. 


It has to be confessed that we in India have failed the world of books 
in some ways. We have not produced enough cheap books on a mass scale. 
Our cheap books do not make good reading. Our scholarly books are beyond 
the means and capacity of the average reader. In this matter we can learn 
a very useful lesson from the West. Western countries have flooded the world 
with books which make good reading and are reasonably priced. We shall do 


well to follow the example of the West in this regard. Expensive books are 
meant for libraries which only scholars haunt. But the average reader is not 
a scholar and he has not the time to go to a library. He picks up his reading 
material in Railway Book Stalls or way side shops. It isto him that good 
books cheap in price must be given. J have no doubt in my mind that if some 
progressive publisher is plucky enough to print a good book in a million 
copies edition, he can make a fortune in no time. 


In the end I should like to emphasise that it is our duty to produce 
good books at reasonable prices in order to carry the torch of learning into 
the remotest part of our great land. An earnest endeavour in this direction 
should be the purpose of a book festival. 


Before I close I am sure, you would want me to thank the British Coun- 
cil and the Book Festival Committee on my behalf, and on your behalf, for 
undertaking such a noble venture. et me express the hope that this will 
be kept up in the years to come and every vear it would be a greater success. 


Now, with your permisson, ladies and gentlemen, I perform the most 
pleasant duty of inaugurating the Book Exhibition, 
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New Library Building for Muslim University 


The striking feature of the annual report on the working of the Uni- 
versity was the proposal of a library building at an estimate cost of Rs. 20 
lakhs. 


The report disclosed that the Union Government had allocated Rs.2,00,000 
as a first instalment towards the building of the library in addition to 
an allocation of Rs. 1,14,000 for the purchase of books. The report further 
disclosed that the Government had agreed to include in the first five-Year 
Plan the scheme for the research and publication of medieval Indian history 
and earmarked necessary funds for the completion of the task. 


Syed Bashir-ud-din Honoured 


We are pleased to learn that the authorities of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh has given to Syed Bashir-ud-din, Librarian, Lytton Library, Muslim 
University, the same scale of salary as that of a University Professor namely 
- Rs. 800 - 40 - 1,000 - Select 50 - 1250. By raising the status of their Uni- 
versity Librarian, the Vice-Chancellor and the Members of the Court of the 
Muslim University have honoured the library profession in India and deserve 
our sincerest gratitude. 


Mr. John Makin Honoured 


News has appeared in The Library Association Record, March 1954 
(Page 92) that Mr. John Makin, Librarian of the British Council in India, 
Bombay was elected Fellow to the Register of the Library Association, London. 
Mr. Makin submitted the Essay entitled. ‘The background to the problem 
of library provision in India’ and was accepted by The Library Association, 


In-Service Library Training Course 


Thirteen candidates who had passed in the second session of the Govern- 
ment of India’s In-service Library Training Course received their diplomas 
from Professor N.K. Sidhanta, Member, Union Public Service Commission, at 
a function held in New Delhi on Saturday, the 17th April 1954. 


Professor Sidhanta in his Address on the occasion made a plea that 
the benefits of the Course should be made available to all cadres in Govern- 
ment setvice and not only to people already employed in libraries. 

The Course was started on the recommendation of the Government of 
India Libraries Association to meet the shortage of Qualified librarians. The 
training given is equivalent to the regular university course in librarianship. 


Supply of books to Public Libraries 

The House of the People on Saturday, the 24th April, 1954 passed the 
Delivery of books (Public Libraries) Bill seeking to provide for supply of 
books published in India to the National Library, Calcutta; Parliament 
Library in Delhi and a standard public library each in Madras and Bombay. 
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The idea behind the Bil) is obviously to help the building up of a number 
of useful libraries in the country. 


Aslib Annual Conference, 1955 


The 30th Annual Conference of ASLIB [Association of Special Libraries 
& Information Bureaux) will be held at the Norbreck Hydro, Blackpool, Lan- 
cashire, from Friday, 16th September, to Monday, 19th September, 1955. 


Exhibition of English Books & Periodicals 


A collection of about 2,000 English books and periodicaies published in 
recent months in Birtain was exhibited in the Town Hall of Jullundur City, 
from May 8 to 12, 1954. 


The Exhibition was organised by the British Council in fndia in co- 
operation with the Punjab Book Festival Committee and the Punjab Library 
Association. 

Sections overing English literature, Political Science, Economics. Sci- 
ence, Engineering and Medicine, together with a number of periodicals 
dealing largely with the same subjects were on show. Films — ” Cambridge 
University and Index to Progress on Library Services in Britain’ were also 
shown. 


Dr. Trilochan Singh, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, inaugu- 
rated the Exhibition on Saturday, May 8 at 6.30 pm. His address is pub- 
lished on Page 164-166. 


Book Publishing 


The United Kingdom stiil publishes more books than any others coun- 
try. It issued 18,741 titles (books only) in 1952, of which 13, 313 were first 
editions, agains 13,913 in Western Germany and West Berlin (of which 10,536 
were first editions) and 11,840 titles in the United States (books only) 
of which 9,399 were first editions. France had the next largest 1952 figures, 
9 679 titles (books only). 


U. K. Lifts Duties on Information Materials 


The United Kingdom has put into effect the Unesco sponsored inter- 
national Agreement abolishing import duties on books, newspapers, magazines 
works of art, musie scores and articles for the blind. Also exempt are news- 
reels, educational films, sound recordings and scientific equipment if consi- 
gned to approved institutions. 


Besides lifting import duties on a wide range of educational, scientific 
and cultural materials, governments are to grant import licences and foreign 
exchange for publications needed by public libraries. Taxes on imported 
materials must not exceed those charged on domestic products. 


Books Presented to Budapest Library 
Mr. K. P. S. Menon, India’s Ambassader to Mascow, presented on 


March 5, to the National Librarv, Budapest, on behalf of the Mahatma Gandhi 
Memoria} Trust, Six Volumes of Tendulkar’s Life of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


gift was received by Mr. Bela Varjos, Dirctor of the Natlonal Library. 

The National Library, Budapest is one of the oldest libraries in Hung- 
ary, established 150 years ago. In presenting the books, the Ambassador 
briefly referred to the role, which Mahatma Gandhi played as the architect 
of India’s independence and the apostle of non-voilence 


Acknowledging the gift, Mr. Bela Varjos, said that he was specially 
happy, ‘‘ because these books contain the biography of greatest son of the 
nation which, for many years, fought for its liberty and independence. There 
are many things in common between India and Hungary in this field because 
Hungary also was under foreign oppression for many centuries. These books 
will occupy an important position in our library. I thank Your Excellancy 
for the precious gift which will contribute to the strengthening of the friend- 
ship and understanding between the Hungarian and Indian People.” 


Children’s House of Books 


Moscow’s school children every day visit different sections of a ‘Children's 
House of Books”, The House forms a creative centre where authors, critics 
of children’s books, editors, artists and other workers of the publishing houses 
mix with young readers, pedagogues, Library workers and youth organisations. 
They hold lively discussions with each other. Authors hear children’s opinions 
of their books. 

Discussions with readers at schools children’s libraries and young 
poineer places are arranged to gauge readers’ reactions and demands and 
discover how children of different agegroups appreciate various works of 
fiction and popular science. 


Army libraries report on Korea 


The Army Libraries in Korea report that a circulation survey shows 
that 52 per cent of the books read is fiction, 48 per cent, nonfiction. The 
57 Army libraries have more than 72,000 books available. Ten professional 
librarians now serve in Korea. 


Making a Catalogue With a Camera 


The Chief Librarian of Lambeth wishesto make it clear that the 
method of cataloguing mentioned in the artical ‘‘Making a catalogue with a 
camera’, in the October, 1953, issue of The Library Association Record, is 
not being followed as it was considered both unsuitable and uneconomical. 


Exhibition of English Books & Periodicals 


A collection of about 2,000 English books and periodicals published in 
recent months in Britain was exhibited in the Town Hall of Jullundur City 
trom May 8 to 12, 1954. 


The Exhibiton was organised by The British Council in India in co- 
operation with the Punjab Book Festival Committee and the Punjab Library 
Association. 

Sections covering Ehglish literature, Political Science, Economics, Sci 
ence Engineering and Medicine, together with a number of periodicals dealing 
largely with the same subjects were on show. Films -- ‘Cambridge Univer- 
sity and ‘Index to Progress on Library Services in Britain’ were also shown. 
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Dr Trilochan Singh, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, inaugaru- 
ted the Exhibition on Saturday, May 8 at 6.30 p.m. His Address is publi- 
shed on page 164-66. 


Book Publishing 


The United Kingdom still publishes more books than any other coun- 
try. It issued 18,741 titles (books only) in 1952, of which 13,313 were first 
edition, avyaints 13,913 in Western Germany and West Berlin (of which 
10,536 were first editions) and 11,849 titles in the United States (books only), 
of which 9.399 were first editions. France had the next largest 1952 figures, 
9,679 titles (books only). 


History of Freedom Movement in India 


The Board of Editors for the History of Freedom Movement in India 
propose to award a prize for writing the best essay on the contribution to the 
Freedom Movement in India with special reference to the unique method of 
Satyagrah as was adopted by the Indian people for achieving independence. 
For further information including the value of the prize, please address to 
the Member Honorary Secretary of the Board of Editors. History of Free- 
dom Movement ia India, ‘P’ Black, Hutments, New Delhi. 


Social Sciences Documentation 


Four librarians have baen elected members of the Unesco-sponsored 
International Committee for Social Sciencce Documentation. They are: 
Harold Lancour, associate director of the University of Illionis Library Sch- 
ool; A. G. Breycha Vantner, librarian of the United Nations in Geneva; Bar- 
bara Kyle, librarian of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London; 
and Kurt Lipstein of the Squire Law Library, Old Schools, Cambridge, 
England. 


The Committee has for its object the development throughout the world 
of bibliography and documentation in the social sciences. Since its establish- 
ment in 1950 it has been instrumental in starting two important. publica- 
tions: The International Political Science Abstracts, and Current Sociology. 

These publications are bi-lingual, in English and French, and are 
produced under the editorship of Jean Mayriat, librarian of the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques in Paris. They are issued quarterly by 
UNESCO, Paris, France. 


OBITUARY | 


JOSHI -- Mr. Dattatraya Wamon Joshi, B.A ,B.T.,S.T.C., passed away 
on Saturday, the 20th March 1954 in the K.E,M, Hospital, Bombay. He was 
a prominent Social Worker in Bombay for well-nigh two decades. He was 
one of the founder members of the library movement in Bombay and in 
Moharashtra. Mr. Joshi was awarded a silver plaque last year in return for 
his able services to the Library Staff Union, Bombay, 


His friends will remember him ‘as an honest worker in the Profession’ 
witty, the most generous and the most open-handed and forgiving friends. 
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New Books in this list have been selected with the assistance of the 
University Libraries, Banaras, Bombay and Mysore; Library Review, Glasgow 
Ontario Library Review, Toronto; Library Journal, New York: The Guide 
Post, Cincinnati and the United States Quarterly Book Review. The Classi- 
fication number has been placed at the end of each entry. 


General Works 


Dickinson, A. D. The world’s best books, 

Library of Congress. Washington, Annual report of the Librarian 
of Congress for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1953. 1954. 

Meigs, C & Others. A Critical history of Children’s literature- 

Smith, F. S. What shall I read next ? 


Philosophy 


Burt, Sir C. Causes and treatment of backwardness, 

Flew, A. A new approach to psychical research, 

Indian Philosophical Congress. Proceedings of the 28th Session, 
Baroda. 1953. 

Kinsey, A,C. & Others. Sexual behaviour in the human female. 

May, R. Man’s search for himself. 

Moore, D. L. Pleasure : discursive guide book. 

Rolland, R, & Others, French thought in the eighteenth Centurv : 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, 

Samuel, O, A Foundatiou of Ontology. 


Religion . 


Bell, R Introduction to the Ouran. 

Curtiss. J. S. The Russian Church and the Soviet State. 
Graham, W. F. Peace with God. 

Morgan, K. W. The Religion of the Hindus. 

Sheen, F. Life is worth living. 

Smither, E. L. Stories of Jesus. 

Widgery, A. G. What is Religion ? 


Sociology 


Bergson, A. ed. Soviet economic growth. 

Brittain, V. Lady into woman (history of women) 

Cartwright, D. & Zander, A. Group dynamics - Research & theory. 

Cole, G. D. H. An introduction to Trade Unionism. 

Dayal, P. Bihar in maps with explanatory text. 

Friedman, S. Expropriation in international law. 

Hobbes, T. Leviathan. 

Howell, T. Our advancing years ; old age. 

Klein, L. R. A Textbook of Econometrics, 

Moncrieff, A. Child health and the State. 

Patwardhan, C. N, An introduction to the study of educational 
administration in India. 
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Sociology—(C ontd.) 


Smith, W. O. L. Compulsory education in England. Unesco. 
Williams, T. G. ed, The modern self-educator. 


Science 


Beet, E. A. The Sky and its Mysteries. 

Cohran, W,G Sampling techniques. 

Crone, G. R. Maps and their makers. 

Darlington, C. D. The facts of life, 

Kendall, J. Great discoveries by young chemists. 
Littlewood, J. E. A Mathematician’s miscellany. 

Savory, T. H. The language of science. 

Scott, P. and Fisher. A thousand geese. 

Whitmore. B. G. and Others. Modern Science illustrated. 


Useful Arts 


Adams, C. Housekeeping after Office hours. 

Bey, P. Venus in the kitchen. 

Gear , H. V. R. The background of business. 

Gravelius, E. M. ABC of nursing in the home. 

Hasamann, H. Oil in the Soviet Union; tr. by A.M. Leeston. 
Hughes, G. B. Living craffs. 

Parry, J. W. The Story of Spices. 

Pearson, C. F. Vegetable growing. 

Stiles, W. W. Individual and Community health. 

Van Dalen, D. B. & Others. A world history of Physical Education. 
Von Braun, W. Conquest of the Moon. 

Whittingham, Sir H. ABC of first aid treatment. 

Williams, W. A. Mechanical power transmission manual. 


Fine Arts 


Hunt. Sir J. The Ascent of Everst. 

Lovelock, W. A Concise history of Music. 

Low, D. Low visibility: a cartoon history, 1945—1953. 

Stuart, S. A dictionary of antiques. 

Unesco. Televesion; a world survey. 

Van Meurs, W. J. G. Tibetan Temple paintings; tr. by May Hollander. 


General Literature 


Brewer, D. S. Chauce1 

Ceadei, E. B. ed. Literature of the East; an appreciation. 

De La Mare, W. O lovely England and other poems. 
Demosthenes. Orations. 

Hilton, J. Time and time again. 

Jackson, S. Life among the savages. 

Lindsay, P. The haunted man; a portrait of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Masters, J. The lotus and the wind. 

Mouat, L H. A Guide to effective public speakihg. 

Rossetti, D, C, Poems and translations. 
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General Literature (Contd.) 
Simmons, E, J. ed. Through the glass of Soviet literature; views 
of Russian Society. 
Tagore, R. A Tagore testament tr. from the original Bengali by 
Indu Dutt. 
Ward, A. C. Tllustrated history of English literature. Vol. 1. 
Young, P. Ernest Hemingway (a study). 


History and Travel 

Bevan, I. ed. The sunburnt country: Australia. 

Brown, G. W. Canada in the making. 

Carter, E. H. Across the seven seas (Commonwealth). 

Cleugh, J. Spain the modern world. 

Crone, G. R. Maps and their makers. 

Forster, E. M. The Hill of Devi. 

Fraser, R Latin America. 

Hibben, F. C. Treasure in the dust; archaeology in the New World. 
Macaulay, R. Pleasures of ruins. 

Packer, J. Apes and ivory. 

Price, W. Journey by Junks; Jappan After MacArthur. 

Seymour, J. Round about India. 

Sfephens, I. Horned Moon: Pakistan, Kashmir. 

Taylor, G. ed. Geography in the Twentieth Century. 

Tompkins, S.R. The Russian Mind. 

Biography 

Anderson, J. & May, R.W. McCarthy: the man, the Senator, the “ism”. 
Beveridge (Lord). Power and influence (autobiography). 

Birla, G.D. In the Shadow of the Mahatma: a personal memoir. 
De Stoecki (Baroness) When man had time to love. 

Hardy, E. Thomas Hardy: a critical biography. 

International Who’s Who. 1953. 

Ismail, M. My public life. 

Woolf, V.A Writer’s diary: being extracts from the diary of VirginaWoolf. 928 
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CONDUCTED BY 
A.C. BHATIA 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


PIONEERING LEADERS IN LIBRARIANSHIP. Edited by Emily 


Miller Danton. Chicago: American Library Assoeiation. 1953. 202pp. 
Dollars 4.25. 


Chis is the first of “Omnibus” volumes which the American Library 
Association has brought out on those leaders who have left their impact on 
the profession of librarianship and the development of libraries in America. 
In all, the sketches of eight outstanding men and ten women have been in- 
cluded-librarians and others who were, in any way, associated with education 
or library extension, between 1836 to 1944. Their distinguishing traits 
and characteristics have been prominently emphasised, which interest the 
reader very much. 


The book opens with the sketch of Clement Walker Andrews (1858-1930). 
During his life-time he stressed the importance of public services by the lib- 
rarian and democracy within a library, He had originality and initiative. 
He preferred the classed catalogue and establishsd a subject-index to the 

Dewey Class sification. He stimulated his staff to follow his example of indepe- 
ndent thinking, enthuslasm for the place and interest inthe profession with 


breadth of knowledge. Dr. Andrews deeply influenced the younger generation 
with his philosophy. 


Sarah B. Askew (1863-1942) was the pioneer to stress the need of or- 
ganising library service in rural areas. During the first World War she was 
head of the New Jersey Library War Service and organised the entire state 
into a well-knit scheme. Her Model-T book truck was found everywhere. She 
encouraged professional library training and until the time of her death con- 
ducted a summer school for librarians. ‘‘She will always hold a place among 
the nation’s greatest leaders in the promotion and extension of library inter- 
est’, writes Hannah Severns. 


Besides these two sketches, there are many more — those of Athur 
E. Bostwick (1869-1942) who believed in democracy, in the power of books 
to enlighten and in the public library as an instrument for educating the ele- 
ctorate and for helping to preserve intellectual freedom of Richard Logers 
Bowker (1848-1933), the author of ‘‘The Arts of Life” who loved books and 
children of Miriam E. Carey (1858-1937) who considered the book as a social 
force and stimulated the hospital library movement of Jennie M, Flexner 
(1882-1944) known for her achievements for the New York Public Library 
and Profession of James L. Gillis (1857-1917) who furnished leadership nece- 
ssary inpioneering for library extension - of J.C.M. Hanson (1864-1943) who 
gave us the concepts “which underlie our present cataloguing methods” of 
Caroline Maria Hewins (1846-1926) who had joy in reading and bringing that 
joy to others, particularly the children of Jesephus Nelson Larned (1836- 
1913), known as a great historian but really one who wrote textbooks, bibllogr- 
aphies and collections of the findings of other historians of Alice Sarah Tyler 
(1859-1944), an early leader in the field of library science and of many others. 
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The volume gives not only the life-sketches of these great librarians 
but also their contributions in various field and their philosophies of life 
which inspire the younger generations. It isa pleasure to read it from 
cover to cover. We, in India, feel that we shall take years to produce such 
pioneers in the profession, particularly women librarians who have built so 
many institutions in America. The contributors draw on the wealth of the 
great librarians’ experiences and allow the general reader to have a glimpse 
of their achievements. To the young this book will be a guide and encoura- 
gement to achieve something more, It is an entertaining book. 


NEW CHINA’S ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 1949-1952; Compiled 
by China Committee for the Promotion of International Trade.Peking 
Foreign Languages Press. 1952. 285pp. 


The progress that New China has made in recent years after the found- 
ation of the People’s Republic, is indeed great. The story of its economic 
achievements is related in this volume without any exaggeration. lhe tremen- 
dous changes, through which the country has passed, are given truthfully. 
The period concerned is the beginning of the Great Economic Revolution. 
By this time many more strides must have been made. Yet the history of 
the past few years reveals that the foundations of the new superstructure 
have been solidly laid. The way in which the problems of inflation, food 
Supply, readjustment of industry, commerce and taxation, financial integra- 
tion, land reforms, agricultural production, water conservancy, railways 
foreign trade, cooperative movement and labour have been tackled convinces 
the reader that the first ‘‘Three-vear Plan, has been well executed and the 
economic policies of the New Government faithfully implemented. We feel 
New China cannot be ignored in the United Nations since it has carved out 
a place in the international economic field. 


THE KINGDOM AND THE GOLDEN CALVES, by Mary J. 
Tschirhart. New York: Philosophical Library. 1954 68pp. Dollars 3.75. 


Those who cannot have time to go through the entire Bible, will do 
well to have recourse to this book which contains actual quotations from the 
Great Work of Christianity. The quotations are most apt and well-selected 
and inspire the reader to havt faith (and create unity) in the fundamental 
truths, hopes and purposes with which Lora Jesus Christ lifted the world from 

degradation, In India this book is sure to command respect and be welcomed not 
only by our Christian readers but also by others who want to know how the 
Lord spoke. This will help in making the Bible popular. Such books should 
be largely circulated and should be thrown into the market at a cheap price. 
Indians need it for a comparative study of religions for spiritual regeneration 
and realisation of Universal Truth. 


THE DAWN OF THE POST-MODERN ERA: Dimensions of human 
life in the last half of the Twentieth Century, by EJ. Trueblood. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 198pp. Dollars 3.75. 


There are very few books so intersting as this one under review. You 
begin to like it as soon as you start reading it. The style is the man who feels 
about what he writes. It is both a reflection on our achievements as well as 
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a timely warning to us to save humanity from the Slough of Despond to 
which we are drifting. The conception of morality introduced by the 
author, as a shelter behind which we can all hide our faces to avoid the 
horrors of wars and the consequences of production of atomic weapons may 
not appeal to many who believe in ‘isms’. But if the book is read with an 
open mind, it is sure to attract attention. 


The book has six chapters covering ‘‘persons as individuals and social 
beings’’, “established institutions of society’’, institutions in various emergent 
stages’; ‘‘areas of border cultural interests’, ‘‘the dimensions of full human 
existence’ and immediate challenges of the Atomic Age’, 


We may or may not agree but it is true as the author writes. During 
the first half of the 20th Century, we have witnessed modern man continually 
attempting to do what was foolishly impossible; he has been trying in cumula- 
tively self-contradictory ways to meet more space and more energy, with less 
personalism, less morality, and less religion’. He has explained the interac- 
tion of the basic principles which should guide the world and the forces 
which are let loose to restore the progress of the society, No one will disagree 
with him when he says that we must esteem the universal and abiding values 
of the major disciplines-religion, philosophy and science; that we must recog- 
nise the limitations of human beings . .. ; that we must carfully evaluate the 
c mpeting philosophies which so largely determine life; that we must accept 
the tested findings of science, but we must reject pseudo-scientific claims; 
that we must lift the fine arts to higher levels than they held in late modern 
times. Dr. Truebold’s interpretation of the Christian Religion, human persana- 
lity’s role, socio-cultural trends and the balancing factors is highly unbiassed. 


Is the individual really free? The answer is provided in the first 
chapter. The author is of the view in second chapter, that ‘‘we should put 
more emphasis upon the spirtual needs of men and find out a better set of 
values ’’ which, he thinks will drive us back to Christianity and humanism. 
Here he is slightly one-sided. The book should have taken Christianity in 
particular but all religions in general, and examined the claims of religious- 
minded people that humanity can be largely happier in their world than in 
the world of materialistic philosophers. It is difficult to agree with the author 
that ‘‘in the realm of politics and economics the world is plagued: two types 
of extremists... . one tending to ignore the individual aspect of personality 
while the other equally tends to ignore the social aspect.’ Both are taken 
care of in Socialism. It is only when one is tried of day-to-day work, that 
one likes to fail on something which can lift him morally and spiritually. 
Efforts to have daily food cannot be ignored. 


The author is very frank when he says that...,....“névertheless there 
are subtly harmful influences which effect the press, the movies, the radio and 
television in the United States.” Social planning, he says, shouldn’t be done 
by communists, dictators, politicians, business barons, labour czars or ignor- 
amusus but bv really intelligent, statesmanlike, businesslike. world-minded 
experts who possess, with a human, social and spiritual appreciations. 
It is well-nigh impossible to draw a line as the author wants us to draw. 
Of course we agree with him that social planning should reach beyend mere 
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economic and political considerations, taking into account ‘‘those cultural 
forces which ocenpy social backgrounds and largely influence both personal 
reactions and institutional trends”. While discussing the cases of broader 
cultural interests, Dr. Truebold brings to realise, he says, the dimensions of 
full human existence ‘in grief, fear and pian; in joy, love and creativity; in 
understanding insight and exaltation,” A few of the more immediate aspects 
of the atomic scenes are clarified in the last chapter. In his unprecedented 
pilgrimage the author asserts, post-modern man has the ‘‘master challenge 
of full development in all the dimensions of human life,”” He has to blossom 
very carefully. The book is extremely readable. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE, 


By the Staff of the Institute for Sex Reseacrh, Indiana University. 
Alfred C. Kinsey and others. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 1953, 842p. diagrs., tables. Dollars 8 or 50sh. 


This study is based on personal interviews of nearly eight thousand 
women; from special research studies in sexual anatomy, physiology, psycho- 
logy, and endocrinology and from an exhaustive study of the literature. 


The book presents in detail chapters on sources of data, various types 
of sexual activity among females, and comparisons of sexual behavior bet- 
ween the female and the male. The reports of findings show how such factors 
as relation to age at marriage, and relation to religious background reflected 
in patterns of sexual behavior. Each chapter is documented with surprising 


agreement, indicated at numerous points, between the present research and 
that of earlier authors. 


The book will exert a moulding influence of informed opinion per- 
haps as important as that of the works of Freud or Havelock Ellis. It is 
packed with very valuable facts and ideas presented in a well-ordered scheme 
Excellent reading. Recommended for all public libraries. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 
By C. P. Hill. Paris: Unesco, 1953. 117 p. Dollars 0.75. 


In India the teaching of History is done very haphazardly. In fact 
the whole approach requires overhauling. The History books lack the touch 
which can give the subject a national and international character. This 
pamphlet helps in knowing how History can create international understand- 
ing. It is the outcome of the deliberations of seventy teachers from 32 aiffe- 
rent countries who met in aseminar in 1951 at Sevres, near Paris. Natur- 
ally therefore, it has the stamp of scholarliness and sincerity. The author 
who has compiled the pamphlet is the senior History Master of Bristol, 
Grammer School. He attended the seminar at Unesco’s invitation. 


The pamphlet is divided into seven chapters. It opens with the asser- 
tion that the Majority of History teachers the world over feel the need of 
training students for national citizenship and inculcating a desire for search 
for truth, for tolerance rnd peace. The second chapter deals with syllabus 
and subject-matter giving general considerations; the third throws light on 
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the methods and teaching aids; the fourth and fifth on the teaching of History 
to children under 12 years of age and between 12 and 15 years of age. The 
role of the teacher of History is discussed in the last chapter. 


The author rightly emphasises the point that “ full and thorough 
academic preparation and professional] training are essential for the teacher 
of History in modern world.” ‘‘ The raw material of History is humanity 
itself’’ which is to be properly interpreted to children. ‘‘The History teacher 
must be a person of wide culture’ and ‘‘must be devoted to truth,” well- 
read and widely travelled, having vast experience of the world at large. 


Every teacher of History in India must read this pamphlet. The 
author has performed his task effectively. 


BRITAIN - AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 


Prepared by the Central Office of information, London. 1954. 334pp. 
Rs. 6/-. (Copies may be obtained from British Information Services, Eastern 
House, Mansingh Road New Delhi). 

A factual handbook of some million and a half words has been pro- 
duced in London which will answer all your queries, It persents in condensed, 
easily readable form a wide range of basic reference material dealing with 
British Government and administration, the national economy, transport 
and communication, labour and management, social welfare, religion. science 
and the arts, broadcasting and the press. 


The book presents a word-picture of the British scene which has never 
been attempted before. It will prove invaluable to the traveller, business man 
or holidav-maker - who comes to the Uuited Kingdom; its reference index 
will enable him to make a quick and simple assessment to help him to under- 
stand the people, the culture, and the institutions of the country. For the 
writer and journalist, the book is important as it can provide a quick check 
on facts. For the ordinary reader who takes an interest in British aflairs the 
book is a “must’’. 


Among its hundred and one paragraphs, it tells how the British are 
governed: how much they pay in income-tax; how research is developed; how 
much is spent on national defence; how law and order is maintained; the 
connection between Church and State; the size of the Hindu and Muslim 
committees; how trade and industry are organised; who own British news- 


papers and how many people buy them; what Britain does for its youth; and 
so on, 


Its extensive bibliography should prove useful to the reader whose appe- 
tite for British affairs the handbook has whetted. 


TELEVISION- A WORLD SURVEY. Paris: Unesco, 1953. 184pp. 98, 6d. 


This book gives the first complete and detailed picture of the spread 
of television around the globe. It points out as ‘*‘a product of the age of 
electronics”, television was developed at first in the most advanced coun- 
tries’, but that” the significant aspect of the present. phase of its sp- 
read is that it is beginning to establish itself industrially much less advanced 
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countries, and thereby is bringing about a fundamental change in the world 
commnnication picture.”’ 


Television is making news today in 52 countries of the world. In 21 
of these countries public broadcasts are on the air, while another seven are 


carrying out technical broadcast experiments. In the remaining 24 countries, 
governments or private Organizations are taking active steps to introduce 
the most modern of all means of communication. 


STUDY ABROAD - International Handbook-Fellowships, 


Scholarships, Educational Exchange. Vol. 6. 1953-54, Paris: Unesco 711pp. 
78h. 6d, 


This publication by Unesco for the sixth year is nowin an improved 
and attractive form. The list of fellowships available in 1954-55 includes 
1,982 separate programmes, representing over 45,000 individual opportu- 
nities for study and training abroad. These offers originate from donors and 
awarding agencies in 101 countries and territories; they provide for study in 
about 60 countries in practically every field of learning, and are open to 
persons from over 100 countries and territories. 


Part I of Study Abroad is devoted. as usual to a review of currently 
important topics concerning international fellowships and scholarships, This 
year’s volume includes a charter on ‘The Operation of international Fellow- 
ship Programmes’’, which sets out the numerous steps that should be taken 
for the effective planning and administration of international fellowships. This 
chapter represents the results of five year’s work by Unesco towards the 
establishment of internationally accepted standards of fellowship administra- 
tion, and includes suggestions made at a series of expert meetings as well as 
by many individuals with long experience in this field. 


A report by the International Labour Office on International Trainee 
Exchange is also included. This report gives details of 189 programmes of 
trainco exchange organized by 29 countries. An important chapter in Study 
Abroad is the report on Unesco’s annual survey of foreign enrolments in 
universities and institutes of higher learning throughout the world. 


One of the more notable features of Study Abroad is its production as 
a single three-language edition, which replaces the former English, French 
and Spanish editions, thus facilitating production and distribution and pro- 
ving a more comprehensive handbook for international use. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE; a Survey of 
Children’s Books in English from eatliest times to the piesent,by Cornelia 
Meigs and others. Decorations by Vera Bock. New York; Macmillan Comp- 
any 624pp. Dollars 7.50. 


Here is a book for parents, teachers, librarians, publishers, editors, 
booksellers, writers and for any one who can be thrilled by the exciting rela- 
tion between childhood and books. 


The book is divided into four parts. Miss Meigs has contribted the 
first part dealing with work from the very earliest period to those of 1840, 
and includes such writers as Richard Hakluyt, John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, 
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and Sir Walter Scott. The second part, Widening Horizons 1840-1890 is 
surveyed by Anne Eaton and includes the writings of the Grimm brothers , 
Charles Dickens,Willam Thackeray, Oscar Wilde, Frederick Marryat, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott, and Kate Greenaway. 
A Rightful Heritage 1890-1920, Part three noted by Elizabeth Nesbitt incl- 
udes books by Howard Pyle, Rudyard Kipling, Beatrix Potter, Laura Rich- 
ards, and many others. The Golden Age 1920-1950, Part four, by Ruth Hill 
Viguers is the most fruitful period of all in the book. 


A highly inspiring Introduction is contributed by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager. A bibliography for Part four and a detailed index are included in 
the volume. It is an excellent browsing volume for home use us well as a rel- 
iable reference tool for library shelves. 


1953 
NOTABLE BOOKS 


A Critical history of Children’s literature. A Survey of children’s books in 
English from earliest times to the present, by Cornelia Megis & others 
Macmillan. 

Annapurana ; first conquest of an 8000 meter peak, by Maurice Herzog. 
Dutton. 

Ben Jonson of Westminister, by Marchette Chute. Dutton. 

Dictionary of Mysticism, edited by Frank Gaynor. Philosophical Library. 

Growing Spiritually by Stanley Jones. A bingdon-C okesbury. 

Holmes Laski Letters: the correspondence of Mr. Justice Holmes and Harlod 
J. Laski, edited by Mark De Wolfe Howe. With a foreword by Felix Frank- 
furter. 2 Vols. Harvard University Press. 

Kingdom of God-the Biblical concept and its meaning for the Church, by 
John Bright. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 

Leila, the life of George Sand, by Andre Maurois. Harper. 

Man’s Seareh for Himself, by Rollo May, Norton, 

Our Five Year Plan - A Pictorial by Vithal Babu. Atma Ram & Sons. 

Our India- 1953, Minno Masani, Oxford. 

People. Piaces and Books, by Gilbert Highet. Oxford. 

Report on the Atom, by Gordon Dean: Kuopf, 

Russia: A History and Interpretation. 2 Vols. Macmillan, 

Science and Man’s Behavior, edited by William E.Galt. Philosophical L tb. 

Sexual Behavior in the Human Female; by Alfred C. Kinsey and others. 
Saunders. 

The Age of Imperial Unity, edited by R. C. Majumdar and A, D. Pusalker. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

The Rommel Papers, edited by B.H. Liddell Hart. Harcourt. 

The Unreluctant Years- A Critical approach to children’s literature, by 
Lillian H, Smith, American Library Assoctation, 

The Wonderful World of Books, edited by Alfred Stefferud, Houghton Mifflin 

The Wordly Philosophers, by Robert Heilbroner- Simon & Schuster, 

Truimph and Tragedy; The Second World War, Vol, 6, by Winston Churchill. 
Honghton Mifflin, 

Who Speaks for Man? By Norman Cousins, Macmillan, 
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